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life of the people, even at the expense of other matters which are 
usually given more prominence in similar works. His book is primarily 
designed to help the reader to understand modern Japan, for only seven- 
teen pages are devoted to the great events of the past fifty years. Thus 
the fullest treatment of a period is that of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
(1603-1867), to whose political regime, cultural and social conditions, 
and decline and fall, a hundred pages are given. Here, as might be 
expected, the necessities of condensation have occasioned surprising 
omissions. There is, for example, no reference to the first foreign 
treaties, of 1854, the first to be mentioned being that of 1858 with the 
United States. This was, of course, the most important of all the 
treaties of the period, yet it seems as if a history of Japan could hardly 
overlook Commodore Perry. A similar omission occurs in the treat- 
ment of the Christian propaganda in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Although the missionaries are severely condemned, yet there is 
no adequate statement of the measures taken by the Shoguns to rid 
Japan of their dangerous teachings. 

These comments should not be considered criticisms. They are in- 
tended merely to indicate some of the problems of selection. But 
they also suggest why the reviewer believes that Dr. Hara's work 
will be read with greater interest by Western students of Japanese 
history than by persons approaching the subject for the first time. A 
text of this kind, written in English by a Japanese investigator, should 
be welcomed by every student. If, occasionally, the author takes too 
much for granted, and thus may confuse the beginner,, the student under- 
stands the reference and welcomes the suggestive discussion which 
accompanies many of the topics, and he will be interested in seeing 
how a native scholar evaluates the events of Japanese history. But he 
will note, with regret, the absence of citations to authorities and of a 
bibliography — a critical estimate of the better known histories written 
by Western scholars would be of value in a book of this kind — while the 
lack of any maps greatly lessens the usefulness of the book for the 
general reader. Some unusual forms of proper names have been 
adopted in place of those well established in English. 

Payson J. Treat. 



BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

The Colonisation of North America, 1492-1/83. By Herbert E. 
Bolton, Ph.D., Professor of American History in the Univer- 
sity of California, and Thomas M. Marshall, Ph.D., Professor 
of History in Washington University. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 609. $4.25.) 

The history of the colonial period in America, long neglected by 
text-book writers, has meanwhile been revolutionized by the acceptance, 
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among investigators, of a few significant concepts: the concept of the 
frontier; the view that commerce was the raison d' etre of colonization 
and "the very centre of colonial life"; the idea of colonial history as 
imperial history; the recognition that English colonization was a phase 
of a greater European movement. 

In the Bolton and Marshall volume — the first attempt to summarize 
the results of recent research in a comprehensive college manual— each 
of these points of view has found some place, though the first and last 
have been emphasized. The book has been prepared avowedly as " a 
text written from the standpoint of North America as a whole, and 
giving a more adequate treatment of the colonies of nations other than 
England and of the English colonies other than the thirteen which 
revolted" (p. v). In this respect the authors have succeeded in making 
their synthesis comprehensive. In two of the major divisions of the 
book (The Founding of the Colonies, Expansion and International Con- 
flict), in less measure in the third (The Revolt of the English Colonies), 
the conventional accounts have been greatly broadened. Here will be 
found more than perfunctory handling of the Dutch and Swedish 
colonies; of the various West Indian colonies; of the French in 
Louisiana and the West; of Russian expansion in the far Northwest. 
Spanish activities in the Southwest are unfolded with special interest 
and authority; indeed, these chapters give the book its real distinction. 
The authors have sought to unify their continental theme by emphasiz- 
ing the rivalry of empires in America. There emerge, in this account, 
half a dozen border conflicts outside the scope of the Parkman epic: 
on the frontiers of Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, in the Caribbean 
zone. The frontier assumes primacy among colonial interests, but espe- 
cially the frontier of the explorer, trader, and missionary, the frontier 
of contact with the Indian and of conflict with rival colonies. 

All this is admirable, in revealing to the student wider horizons. 
But questions, always debatable, of proportion and scale arise. On 
institutional development there is less than most teachers will require. 
The machinery of imperial administration is not neglected ; but corporate 
colony, proprietary province, quit-rent, are terms which will be sought 
in vain in the index, nor is there anywhere topical presentation of such 
matters. Though the authors have recognized, in passing, the im- 
portance of commerce, they have not given it extended analysis. The 
early commercial companies are described, but few students would dis- 
cover the vital connection between the early English colonial empire 
and the older commercial empire. Again, a closer view of the struc- 
ture and economy of New England trade would make clearer the colo- 
nial attitude toward the Molasses and Sugar Acts. 

The volume is made more useful by an index; by select but unan- 
notated bibliographies in each chapter, suggestive of further reading 
rather than completely descriptive of sources; and by nearly fifty line 
maps. Introductory sections in many of the chapters serve excellently 
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to project colonial history against the European background, though 
here, as elsewhere, it would be well at some points to shift emphasis 
from the narrative of events to the description of institutions and of 
movements. 

To lucidity and general accuracy Professors Bolton and Marshall 
have added a quality less common in text-books, originality. Not the 
least result of the use of this manual in college classes will be the re- 
vamping of syllabi. 

V. W. Crane. 

The Frontier in American History. By Frederick J. Turner, Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard University. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1920. Pp. iii, 375. $2.50.) 

The period of American history covered by this collection of essays 
and addresses is what Professor Turner calls "the age of colonization 
which came gradually to an end with the disappearance of the frontier 
and free land ". It is now twenty-seven years since the first of these 
illuminating essays, " The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History ", was read at a meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. What was then a fresh and exceedingly suggestive interpreta- 
tion of our history has come to be almost a commonplace in American 
historiography, so completely have the younger historians made this 
point of view their own. Most of the earlier essays in this volume are 
elaborations of a common theme — the movement of western expansion. 
The West is the outer edge of the wave of advance across the continent, 
Professor Turner tells us in a dozen different ways. " The problem of 
the West is nothing less than the problem of American development." 
" The very essence of the American frontier is that it is the graphic line 
which records the expansive energies of the people behind it, and which 
by the law of its own being continually draws that advance after it to 
new conquests." The last chapter in the book — an address delivered 
in 1918 — sketches once again the outstanding features of pioneer society 
in contrast with the dominant characteristics of the Old World. There 
is in this concluding chapter perhaps less buoyant optimism, as though 
the author were more keenly aware of the great strain which is being 
put upon American institutions and somewhat more concerned lest the 
heritage of the age of colonization should be lost in this new era. 
" When we lost our free lands and our isolation from the Old World," 
he warns us, " we lost our immunity from the results of mistakes, of 
waste, of inefficiency and of inexperience in our government." 

It is somewhat unfortunate that Professor Turner nowhere defines 
in set terms what he means by democracy, a word that appears on almost 
every page. There is, indeed, no term which is used more carelessly in 
everyday speech and in contemporary literature. For the most part 
Professor Turner employs the word to describe frontier society in 
which relative equality of social condition and of economic opportunity 



